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importance (p. 157), thus sweeping what would seem properly to belong 
only to the crown into the range of what the author names (p. 1) 
"VactiviU etatique" of the province. 

M. M^rignhac is one of those who deny to the individual man any 
place in the field of public international law, and apparently would also 
exclude him from any personal connection with the administration of 
private international law (pp. 170-172). The same rule he applies to 
every church (p. 174). 

In referring to our protectorate over Cuba, the author makes the 
pardonable mistake of describing Judge Taft as our secretary of state 
(p. 221). No secretary of war before his day ever had occasion to 
assume or ever did assume so many diplomatic functions. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the dominion of the air (p. 398). 
M. M^rignhac favors the application in time of peace, so far as possible, 
to balloons and air ships, of the settled rules governing the high seas. 
A public air ship should have the immunity belonging to a seagoing man- 
of-war. A private air ship should be exempt from the jurisdiction, civil 
or criminal, of the countries over which it sails, provided it conforms 
to their laws of police, so far as these may affect its course (p. 409). 

Simeon E. Baldwin. 



Internal Taxation in the Philippines. By John S. Hord. Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in History and Political Science, Series xxv, 
no. 1. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1907. Pp. 
45.) 

This is an exposition and defense of the new system of internal tax- 
ation adopted in the Philippine Islands in 1904. Since the author was 
also the principal author of the law which aroused such a storm of pro- 
test at Manila in 1904, and since he has, as internal revenue collector for 
the Philippines, been in charge of the administration of that law, one 
turns to this study with expectations of finding in it a more thorough 
piece of work than the author evidently set for himself to do. 

The first part, a summary of internal taxation in the Philippines dur- 
ing Spanish rule, is quite frequently inaccurate, owing to insufficient 
study of the previous regime, as the unsatisfactory bibliographical sources 
would themselves indicate. The chief fault here lies in the failure to 
reveal the changes wrought in Spain's fiscal system in the Philippines 
after 1878, so that there is not given to the reader a fair basis for the 
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comparison of the new system of taxation with that prevaihng during 
the closing years of Spanish rule. 

The exposition of the content of the new law and of its administration 
is clear and concise. But altogether too much space is devoted, not to 
the law itself, but to the effort to draw a parallel between Porto Rico 
and the Philippines and to arguments for the reduction or abolition of 
customs duties on Philippine products entering the ports of the United 
States. How far astray the author is led by this eagerness to argue a 
cause is shown by such extreme statements as this (p. 12) : " But with- 
out foreign markets in which to sell some of their principal products, 
the import trade of the Islands would soon become as insignificant as 
their export trade had already become, and customs duties, the last 
resource for support of the insular government, would also disappear." 
Also, just above: "* * * the deplorable fact that the Philippine 
Islands had lost their old markets for their surplus products and had 
been given no new market * * *." Whether or no it is desirable to 
bind the Philippines to the United States by artificial trade regulations — 
and the reviewer believes the history of the Philippines under Spain 
plainly shows the folly of such an attempt — the advocates before con- 
gress of such a course will not strengthen their case by overstating the 
facts. These are, that Philippine export as well as import trade has 
already very greatly increased under American rule; that the decline in 
certain of the old staple exports has been due to conditions attendant 
upon warfare, and even more to the fact that PhiHppine agriculturists 
have fallen farther behind the world than ever before in methods of 
cultivation and preparation of their crops; and that, barring the loss 
(important, but not vital) of a free market for tobacco in Spain, their 
disadvantages in the world's markets are the penalties of their own sloth 
and ignorance, not the result of the estabhshment of American sover- 
eignty over them. 

In fact the author is not quite happy in his presentation of the case 
for establishing the same fiscal relations between the Philippines and 
the mainland as between Porto Rico and the mainland. Moreover, one 
questions the pertinence of the argument, even though historically the 
Phihppine internal-revenue law was adopted in prevision of action by 
congress removing the customs duties between the islands and mainland. 
One expects of such a paper a treatment of the subject on broad grounds 
of economic poUcy rather than a contemporary political brief. Sim- 
ilarly, the foolish and rabid attacks made on the Hord law, in 1904 and 
1905, by interested Spanish and Filipino critics in Manila might have 
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been dismissed very briefly; but we are disappointed by the failure to 
discuss the new system of taxation on broader grounds than those 
touched in that debate, and to meet the really important criticism to be 
made upon it, viz: its inquisitorial methods, its compUcated machinery 
of administration, its duphcation of imposts on mercantile transactions 
(in respect of certain products), and other un-American features. 

James A. LeRoy. 



The Empire and the Century. A Series of Essays on Imperial Problems 
and Possibilities by Various Writers. (New York: E. P. Button & 
Co. 1905. Pp. xxiii + 895.) 

The purpose of this book is stated to be "to give an authoritative 
account of the empire, as it appeared to contemporaries at this particu- 
lar moment of its history. It grew out of the idea of publishing an 
"imperial supplement" to the London Outlook in connection with the 
centenary of Trafalgar, and speedily outgrew that idea into this bulky 
volume. The stimulus to British imperialism given by the circumstances 
connected with the Boer war may be seen to be still affecting in 1905 
nearly all the fifty contributors to this symposium. Chamberlain's 
proposals for an imperial fiscal system, too, were then arousing the 
hopes of those who dream of a really united empire. Though propa- 
gandism is expressly disavowed in this work, one notes a preponderance 
of voices for the Chamberlain plan among these imperiahsts of the ardent 
sort, while Editor Garvin of The Outlook presents at length a specially 
prepared argument for trade preferences within the empire, and the case 
for free trade is but tersely put by Editor Strachey of The Spectator. 

The "divine mission" idea appears quite frequently, of course, and 
we find that same Providence, that we "provincial Americans" are fond 
of claiming for our nation's special protector and guide, performing here 
the same function for a somewhat less exclusive entity, viz : the " Anglo- 
Saxon people." It is more to the point, however, to remark how not 
only the divergences of opinion, but the totally different points of view, 
revealed by the various contributors to this symposium make it appear 
that the Chamberlain fiscal program is but one of various obstacles to 
the realization of the "imperial ideal," attractively presented though it 
be by some of these essayists. These obstacles are all of a highly prac- 
tical nature (such as, e.g., the race problem in the empire), and one finds 
very little indication as to how they are to be removed in such gener- 



